THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

churches in the Thames Valley and East Anglia. But the
greater part of the beauty produced in that age has dis-
appeared. A Venetian envoy who visited England in 1500
was surprised not only at the wealth of the merchants, but
at the abundance of rich ornaments in the churches and
monasteries. Many of the great churches and monasteries
of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth are still in existence,
but nearly all that glory of English craftsmanship which
adorned them was swept away at the Reformation, and of
the great monasteries and friaries only a few gaunt ruins
remain.

Before the reign of Henry VII some Englishmen like John
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester and Bishop Grey, had been in
touch with Italian humanism, but it was at the end of the
fifteenth century that humanism for the first time became a
significant force in English life. The old king was no friend
to the new movement. His mind was essentially medieval,
and the New Learning was not likely to make much head-
way at his court. Its patrons during his reign were the two
great churchmen, Archbishop Morton and his successor
Archbishop Warham. The hopes of the humanists were
fixed on the Prince Henry who became Prince of Wales on
the death of his brother Arthur in 1502. When his father
died in 1509 Henry was seventeen. He was handsome,
popular, a sportsman, a lover of music, and a good scholar,
He had shown marked favour to the humanists. When
Erasmus was in Italy he had written a Latin letter to him in
his own hand. It seemed that a golden age was going to
begin in England. Lord Mountjoy, Erasmus's English pupil
and patron, sent a letter to his old master where he describes
the prospects of England at Henry's accession in glowing
language.

The importance of the Court, "the establishment and sur-
roundings of the sovereign with his councillors and retinue",
to quote the definition of the Oxford dictionary, throughout
the whole of this period can hardly be exaggerated. The
court was not merely the focus of high society, it was also
the centre both of political and of cultural life, "foster
mother", as Coleridge writes uof the State and the Muses"*
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